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A rew General Atlas, comprising a complete set 
of Maps, representing the Grand Divisions of 
the Globe, together with the several Empires, 
Kingdoms, and States of the World: compiled 
{rom the best authorities, aud corrected by the 
most recent discoveries. Philadelphia, 1824. 
A. Finley. 

WHoEVER considers the high importance 

of Geography, must be pleased with the 

great acquisitions which have been made 

m this science, even within the last cen- 

tury. If we look back, not indeed to 

the period anterior to the discovery of 

America by Columbus, in 1492, nor of the 

passage to India by the Cape of Good 

Hope by De Gama, in 1497; nor when 

the first keel ploughed the expanse of the 

Pacific, under Magellan, in 1522; but 

even to the time when we ourselves 

were at school, and compare the state of 
geographical knowledge then, with what 
it is now, we shall see what a few years 
have done in enlarging our knowledge of 
the globe we inhabit. To place this po- 
sition in a clearer light, let any one exa- 
mine the best maps published fifty years 
ago, or take a survey of the globes in use 
antericr to the appearnce of Bardin’s, and 
he will perceive that both are already ob- 
solete. He will then appreciate the vast 
advantages conferred on mankind, not 
only by the bold and heroic men who risk- 
ed their lives in traversing unknown seas, 
but by those spirited and enlightened in- 
dividuals who, with persevering industry, 
have, from time to time, risked their pro- 
perties in most laborious and expensive 
publications, to put those discoveries up- 
on record. Great as were the attain- 
ments of the ancients, their progress in 
this department was much circumscribed. 


Vot. I. 





more unerring standard of experience, 
that it is unnecessary to offer any argu- 
ment in support ofan opinion already so 
fully proved. Itis only required to as- 
certain what title any new work of this 
nature, may possess to our notice and our 
praise, by its strict correctness, and by the 
elegance of its execution. We took up 
the work, whose title appears at the head 
of this article, with sentiments rather un- 
favourable to it.—What necessity, we 
asked, could there be for this atlas, while 
we have already Lavoigne’s, and that 
more recently published by Carey & 
Lea; both, works of great merit? We 
soon, however, found that the claims of 
this work were, nevertheless, of very con- 
siderable magnitude. It might reasona- 
bly be supposed, that if a work, embrac- 
ing the topography of the whole earth, 
could be prepared, without any statistical 
or other matter, the expense could be 
kept within moderate limits, and that it 
could not fail to receive an encourage- 
ment, to which it would be entitled by 
the propriety of its plan and the intrinsic 
merit of its execution. We regard the 
work as one likely to be extensively use- 
ful, inasmuch as it will be within the 
reach of every person of even moderate 
means, who is capable of appreciating 
knowledge, or desirous that his children 
should possess such a source of valuable 
information and improvement. 

But it is time we should speak of the 
plan, arrangement, and execution of the 
work; a part of our task, which we enter 
upon the more readily, since having given 
it an attentive examination, we can pro- 
|ceed with the greater confidence. With 
| regard to its general arrangements :—This 
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The maps of Celarius are the best repre- | work is comprised in sixty maps, neatly 


sentation we have of their knowledge of 


geography ; the Mediterranean was so 
named because it was considered the mid- 
dle of the world; and even Virgil, who 
flourished in the Augustan age, speaking 
of the Britons, said— 


“e 





penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 


We may congratulate ourselves on liv- 
ing in more enlightened times ; but even 
we, itis to be feared, are open to im- 
provement, for itis an undeniable fact, that 
we have been busily engaged in measur- 
ing the altitude of mountains in the moon, 
while we remained unacquainted with 
the height of the greatest elevations on our 
globe. The altitude of the Himaleyah 
mountains has only been recenily ascer- 
tained. 

In the pursuit of geographical know- 
ledge, the advantage of good maps, as a 
medium of information, over the study of 
books, has been so long established by the 


engraved, and coloured with much exact- 
ness, vividly and handsomely. The first 
three are those of the world, on the glo- 
bular and Mercator’s projections. The 
next three, North America, Canada, and 
the United States, which are followed by 
twenty-four maps of the several States of 
the Union, commencing with Maine and 
ending with Missouri; all divided into 
counties, and distinctly coloured with the 
same characteristic neatness. Next fol- 
low Mexico, the West India Islands, and 
South America. Before quitting this part 
of the subject, we must observe, that it is 
in this country only, American geography 
can be completely known. In a new 
country, whose aspect is constantly chang- 
ing; where the wild forest of this year is 
made to smile during the next; and the 
solitary wilderness to become the seat of 
civilized industry, and the location of po- 
pulous cities ; to mark with graphic ac- 
, curacy the general outlines, boundaries, 





opinion of men of learning, and by the | 
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and particular geographical features, re- 
quires a knowledge of the quick succes- 
sion of changes, which nothing but 
a constant residence in the age | can 
afford The maps of America published 
in Britain, many of them elegant in their 
execution, and very expensive, are, for 
want of the advantages here pointed out, 
so grossly incorrect and defective, that to 
us it isa matter of amusement to view 
them. The hope, therefore, of receiving 
satisfactory information on the subject of 
American geography, from Europe, must 
be abandoned. he converse, however, 
is not equally true, that is, with respect to 
European geography issuing from the 
press of this country. There, all the ob- 
jects embraced by this science are old, 
long, and prea ¢ known ; the cities 
wear the venerable honours of many cen- 
turies; and every foot of its soil (Russia 
excepted) has been a thousand times 
traversed for the purpose of obtaining the 
fullest information respecting it; and it 
has been as often described. 

Political eae indeed, may occur, 
but its topography remains the same.— 
We proceed with our account. The maps 
of the eastern continent commence witha 
handsome one of Europe, projected with 
great exactness, on a scale of 400 miles to 
the inch, in which the comparative ex- 
tent of the different grand divisions is laid 
down in the mest distinct and satisfacto- 
ry manner. This map has a rich, and 
somewhat picturesque, appearance : much 
of the shading (engraving) of the coasts 
might have been Moseieed with. Wedo 
not perceive, however, that any of the 
names about those parts have been ob- 
scured. Its execution reflects much cre- 
dit on the artists, Young and Delliker.— 
The rest also-deserve great praise. We 
have next, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, a map which claims from us a pass- 
ing compliment, to the humble, but use- 
ful and ornamental labours of the colour- 
ers. Their task has been performed, 
throughout, with neatness, taste, and ac- 
curacy ; nor have we observed in any one 
instance, that carelessness, by which the 
colour of one country is permitted to. 
spread over another. Next follow Rus- 
sia, Holland, the Netherlands, England 
and Wales, Scotland, Ireland—the latter 
superbly coloured. The next is Germa- 
ny, which is executed with uncommon 
skill ; it required, indeed, no ordinary de- 
gree of care to mark out the numerous 
small principalities, electorates, marquis- 
ates, bishoprics, dukedoms, &c. &e. of 
this large and interesting portion of the 
European continent; yet this was neces- 
sary, since these small states exercise a 
sovereign independent authority within 
their own limits, and have made so con. 
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spicuous a figure in history. The mode} cleship, for the season ; I am inducted in- 
here adopted is clear and satisfactory—| to degrees of affinity; and, in the partici- 


the smaller domains are distinguished by | pated socialities of the little ®omimunity, 
different colours; each is numbered, and|1 lay down for a brief while my solitary 
its name is found in the margin under the | bachelorship. [I carry this humour so 
proper number. Next follow Prussia, | far, that I take it unkindly to be left out, 
Austria, France in departments, Switzer-|even when a funeral is going on in the 
land, Spain and Portugal, Italy, Greece, | house of a dear friend. But to my sub- 





Turkey in Europe, Asia, Russian Asia, | ject. 


Turkey in Asia, Hindostan, China, Pa- | The union itself had been long settled, 


lestine, Africa, Egypt. We have nexta 
very handsome picturesque plate, shaded 
and coloured, of the comparative heights 
of the principal mountains on the globe ; 
and lastly, a table of the comparative 
lengths of the rivers. 

Such is the general arrangement of this 
work, and from the observations we liave 
made, our readers will be able to judge, 
in some measure, of the merit of the per- 
formance. Some few inaccuracies, which 
we pointed out in the first impressions, 
have all been corrected; and as we have 
carefully and faithfully compared each 
place with regard to its latitude, longi- 
tude, &c. with the highest authorities 
extant, whether of books, maps, or globes, 
we are enabled to pronounce it substan- 
tially correct, and cordially recommend it 
as the best publication, at the same expense, 
that has ever perhaps been offered to the 
public. 

We should not omit to mention two 
striking specimens of art, contained in 
this handsome atlas, from the pen and 
graver of Mr. Joseph Perkins, of Phila- 
delphia. Thé first is the title page, bear- 
ing the words at the head of this article. 
This is one of the finest specimens of 
penmanship and engraving which we re- 
collect to have seen, and it is certainly 
well calculated to give a favourable im- 
pression of the state of the arts in this 
country. The otheris the index, or table 
of contents—this is, of course, in a less 
ornamental style, but it is executed in the 
best taste: both are highly creditable to 
the talents of this respectable artist 

Upon the whole, it appears to us that the 
proprietors have omitted no pains nor ex- 
pense, consistent with their plan, to ren- 
der the work, in every way, worthy of 
public sanction and support. 
Communicated. 





SELECTIONS. 








THE WEDDING. 

I do not know when I have been better 
pleased than at being invited last week 
to be present at the wedding of a friend’s 
daughter. I like to make one at these 
ceremonies, which to us old people give 
back our youth in a manner, and restore 
our gayest season, in the remembrance of 
our own success, or the regrets, scarcely 
less tender, of our own youthful disap- 
pointments, in this point of a settlement. 
On these occasions I am sure to be in 
good humour for a week or two after, and 
enjoy a reflected honey-moon. Being 
without a family, I am flattered with 
these temporary adoptions into a friend’s 
tamily ; I feel a sort of cousinhood, or un- 


| but its celebration had been hitherto de- 
erred, to an almost unreasonable state of 
suspense in the lovers, by some invincible 
prejudices which the bride’s father had 
unhappily contracted upon the subject of 
the too early marriages of females. He 
'has been lecturing any time these five 
_years—for to that length the courtship has 
/been protracted—upon the propriety of 
| putting off the solemnity, till the lady 
| should have completed her five and twen- 
| tieth year. We all began to be afraid that 
a suit, which as yet had abated of none 
of its ardours, might at last be lingered 
on, till passion had time to cool, and love 
go out in the experiment. But a little 
wheedling on the part of his wife, who 
was by no means a party to these over- 
strained notions, joined to some serious 
expostulations on that of his friends, who, 
from the growing infirmities of the old 
gentleman, could not promise ourselves 
many years’ enjoyment of his company, 
and were anxious to bring matters to a 
conclusion during his life time, at length 
prevailed ; and on Monday last the daugh- 
ter of my old friend, Admiral , hav- 
ing attained the womanly age of nineteen, 
was conducted to the church by her plea- 
sant cousin J , Who told some few 
years older. 

Before the youthful part of my female 
| readers express their indignation at the 
| abominable loss of time occasioned to the 
|lovers by the preposterous notions of my 
| old friend, they will do well to consider 
'the reluctance which a fond parent na- 
turally feels at parting with his child. To 
| this unwillingness, I believe, in most cases 
| may be traced the difference of opinion 
}ou this point between child and parent, 
| whatever pretences of interest or pru- 
| dence may be held out to cover it. The 
hard-heartedness of fathers is a fine theme 
for romance-writers, a sure and moving 
topic; but is there not something unten- 
der, to say no more of it, in the hurry 
which a beloved child is sometimes in to 
tear herself from the parental stock, and 
commit herself to strange graftings? The 
case is heightened where the lady, as in 
the present instance, happens to be an 
only child. [ do not understand these 
matters experimentally, but 1 can make 
a shrewd guess at the wounded pride of a 
parent upon these occasions. It isnonew 
observation, I believe, that a lover in 
most cases has no rival so much to be 
feared as the father. Certainly there isa 
jealousy in unparallel subjects, which is 
little less heart-rending than the passion 
which we more strictly christen by that 
name. Mothers’ aroane th are more easily 
got over; for this reason, I suppose, that 




















the protection transferred to a husband is 
less a derogation and a loss to their au- 
thority than to the paternal. Mothers, 
besides, have a trembling foresigit, which 
paints the inconveniences (impossible to 
be conceived in the same degree by the 
other parent) of a life of forlorn celibacy, 
which the refusal of a tolerable match 
may entail upon their child. Mothers’ 
instinct is a surer guide here, than the 
cold reasonings of a father on such a to- 
pic. To this instinct may be imputed, 
and by it alone may be excused, the un- 
beseeming artifices, by which some wives 
push on the matrimonial projects of their 
daughters, which the husband, however 
approving, shall entertain with compara- 
tive indifference. A little shamelessness 
on this head is pardonable. With this 
explanation, forwardness becomes a grace, 
and maternal importunity receives the 
name of a virtue. But the parson stays, 
while I preposterously assume his office ; 
I am preaching, while the bride is on the 
threshold. 

Nor let any of my female readers sup- 
pose that the sage reflections which have 
just escaped me have the obliquest ten- 
dency of application to the young lady, 
who, it will be seen, is about to venture 
upon a change in her condition, at a ma- 
ture and competent age, and not without 
the fullest approbation of both parents. 
I only deprecate very hasty marriages. 

It had been fixed that the ceremony 
should be gone through at an early hour, 
to give time for a little dejeune afterwards, 
to which a select party of friends had been 
invited. We were in church a little be- 
fore the clock struck eight. 

Nothing could be more judicious or 
graceful than the dress of the bride-maids, 
the three charming Miss Foresters—on 
this morning. To give the bride an op- 
portunity of shining singly, they had come 
habited all in green. I am ill at describ- 
ing female apparel; but, while she stood 
at the altar in vestments white and can- 
did as her thoughts, a sacrificial white- 
ness, they assisted in robes, such as might 
have become Diana’s nymphs—Foresters 
indeed—as such who had not yet come to 
the resolution of putting off cold virgini- 
ty. These young maids, not being so 
blest as to have a mother living, 1 am 
told, keep single for their father’s sake, 
and live all together so happy with their 
remaining parent, that the hearts of their 
lovers are even broken with the prospect 
(so inauspicious to their hopes) of such 
uninterrupted and provoking home-com- 
fort. Gallant girls! each a victim worthy 
of Iphigenia! 

I do not know what business I have to 
be present in solemn places. I cannot 
divest me of an unseasonable disposition 
to levity upon the most awful occasions. 
I was never cut out for a public function- 
ary. Ceremony and I have long shaken 
hands; but I could not resist the impor- 
tunities of the young lady’s father, whose 
gout unhappily confined him at home,to act 
as parent on this occasion, and give away 
the bride. Something ludicrous occurred 
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to me at this most serious of all moments 
—a sense of my unfitness to have the dis- 
posal, even in imagination, of the sweet 
young creature beside me. I fear I was 
betrayed to some lightness, for the awful 
eye of the parson—and the rector’s eye of 
Saint Mildred’s in the Poultry is no trifle 
of a rebuke—was upon me in an instant, 
souring my incipient jest to the tristful se- 
verities of a funeral. 

This was the only misbehaviour which 
I can plead to upon this solemn occasion, 
unless what was yeh gr ge to me after the 
ceremony by one of the handsome Miss 
Turners, be accounted a solecism. She 
was pleased to say that she had never seen 
a gentleman before me give away a bride 
in black. Now black has been my ordi- 
nary apparel so long—indeed I take it to 
be the proper costume of an author—the 
stage sanctions it—that to have appeared 
in some lighter colours, a pea-green coat, 
for instance, like the bridegroom’s, would 
have raised more mirth at my expense 
than the anomaly had created censure. 
But I could perceive that the bride’s mo- 
ther, and some elderly ladies present 
(God bless them!) would have been well 
content, if I had come in any other co- 
lour thanthat. ButI got over the omen 
by a lucky apologue, which I remember- 
ed out of Pilpay, or some Indian author, 
of all the birds being invited to the lin- 
net’s wedding, at which, when all the 
rest came in their gayest feathers, the ra- 
ven alone apologized for his cloak, be- 
cause “he had no other.” This tolera- 
bly reconciled the elders. But with the 
young people all was merriment,and shak- 
ing of hands, and congratulations, and 
kissing away the bride’s tears, and kiss- 
ings from her in return, till a young lady, 
who assumed some experience in these 
matters, having worn the nuptial bands 
some four or five weeks longer than her 
friend, rescued her, archly observing, 
with half an eye upon the bridegroom, 
that at this rate she would have ‘none 
left.” 

My friend the Admiral was in fine wig 
and buckle on this occasion—a striking 
contrast to his usual neglect of personal 
appearance. He did not once shove up 
his borrowed locks (his custom ever at 
his morning studies), to betray the few 
grey stragglers of his own beneath them. 
He wore an aspect of thoughtful satisfac- 
tion. I trembled for the hour, which at 
length approached, when after a protract- 
ed breakfast of three hours—if stores of 
cold fowls, tongues, hams, botargoes, 
dried fruits, wines, cordials, &c. can de- 
serve so meager an appellation—the coach 
was announced, which was come to car- 
ry off the bride and bridegroom for a sea- 
son, as custom has sensibly ordained, in- 
to the country ; upon which design, wish- 
ing them a felicitous journey, let us return 
to the assembled guests. 

As when a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

The eyes of men 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 





another, when the chief performers in the 
morning’s pageant had vanished. None 
told his tale. : None sipt her glass. The 
poor Admiral made an effort—it was not 
much. I had anticipated so far. Even 
the infinity of full satisfaction, that had 
betrayed itself through the prim looks and 
quiet deportment of his lady, began to 
wane into something of misgiving. No 
one knew whether to take their leaves or 
stay. We seemed assembled upon a sil- 
ly occasion. In this crisis, betwixt tar- 
rying and departure, I must do justice to 
a foolish talent of mine, which had other- 
wise like to have brought me into disgrace 
in the fore-part of the day; I mean, a 
power, in any emergency, of thinking and 
giving vent to all manner of strange non- 
sense. In this awkward dilemma I found 
it sovereign. I rattled off some of my most 
excellent absurdities. All were willing to 
be relieved, at any expense of reason, from 
the pressure of the intolerable vacuum 
which had succeeded to the morning bustle. 
By this means I was fortunate in keeping 
ones the better part of the company to 
a late hour; anda rubber of whist (the 
Admiral’s favourite game) with some 
rare strokes of chance as well as skill, 
which came opportunely on his side— 
lengthened out till midnight—dismissed 
the old gentleman at last to his bed with 
comparatively easy spirits. [Lon. Mag. 


EXTRACTS 
From a Journal of a Campaign in the Spanish Pe- 
ninsula in 1812, under the signature of ‘‘A Sua- 
baltern.” 

‘It was a positive relief to avert my 
eyes from the operations of the Spanish 
corps, and to turn them towards the Por- 
tuguese. The latter consisted of three 
battalions of cacadores, and two of heavy 
infantry ; of which the cacadores alone 
could, in strict propriety, be said to be en- 
gaged. Covering the front of the others, 
and communicating with our skirmishers, 
they spread themselves in extended order 
over the fields, and kept upa steady, cool, 
and well-directed fire upon the pee of 
raillieurs, which vainly endeavoured to 
drive them back upon the reserve. In 
looking at such a scene as this, you ge- 
nerally fix your eye upon one or two 
‘individuals, whose progress you watch 
so long, that you become at last as much 
interested in their safety, as if they were 
personal acquaintances of your own. I re- 
collect that one Portuguese soldier, in 
particular, attracted my notice that day: 
he seemed, if I might judge from his pro- 
ceeding, to be animated with a more than 
ordinary degree of hatred towards the 
French; that is tosay, he looked neither 
to his right nor to his left—paid no atten- 
tion either to the momentary retrogres- 
sion or advance of his comrades, but 
steadily kept his ground, or varied it only 
for the purpose of obtaining a better aim 
at his opponents. He had posted himself 
considerably in advance of his own line, 
behind a large furz bush, or rather in the 
middle of a furz bower, from whichI saw 


So idly did we bend our eyes upon one! him deliberately pick off three French- 





men, one after another. At length he 
was noticed by the enemy, and six or 
seven of them turned toward his place of 
ambuscade. Nothing daunted, the Por- 
tuguese remained perfecty steady; he 
crouched down, indeed, to load, but the 
moment his rifle was charged, he leaned 
over the bush and fired. One of his as- 
sailants fell; whilst the rest, pointing 
their pieces to the spet from whence the 
smoke issued, gave him a volley, but it 
was harmless; he had darted to the other 
side of the bush, and every shot missed 
him. He knelt down and loaded again; 
the enemy were now within twenty yards 
of him ; he fired, and an officer who ac- 
companied them, walked off the field, 
grasping his left arm in his right hand.— 
The rest of his adversaries, as if panic 
struck, retreated; and there he staid till 
the close of the affair, after which he re- 
turned to his ranks, apparently unhurt. 
That man killed and wounded not fewer 
than eight French soldiers during the day. 


FEMALE ACTRESSES. 

It is not a little remarkable that the use 
of scenes and decorations, and the still 
greater improvement of assigning to fe- 
males their proper characters, were in- 
troduced at the same time, and that ata 
period much later than is generally sup- 
posed. Sir William Davenant first intro- 
duced scenes at the duke’s old theatre, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, upon the restoration 
of Charles the second, and they were soon 
after introduced into the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. About this period, women 
were taught to act their parts in plays 
which had hitherto been acted by men 
personating women ; but that acting could 
neither be natural nor excellent. There 
are several traits peculiar to the female 
character which no man can completely 
personate. 

There is a ludicrous anecdote related, 
which se ge when Charles the second 
vivited the theatre. The performance 
not commencing at the appointed time, the 
monarch sent to inquire what was the cause 
of the delay. The play for that evening 
was ‘‘ The Mérry Monarch, Scandalous and 
Poor.” The manager came forward, and 
begged the indulgence of his majesty for 
a few moments, as the queen was not yet 
shaved. The first female actress upon the 
London stage was a Mrs. Hughes, who 
acted Desdemena, at Drury Lane,in 1663. 





NEWSPAPERS IN SCHOOLS. 

nage) ype have been introduced as a 
part of the regular exercise of the scho- 
lars, in the academy at Plattsburg. This 
cannot but have a beneficial effect on the 
minds of the scholars, and we have long 
wondered that the practice has not gene- 
rally obtained in our seminaries of educa- 
tion. It certainly must be as profitable to 
our youth, to be informed of the events of 
the day, both in our own country and in 
foreign lands, as it is to spend their time 
in reading accounts of the quarrels of the 
gods, and loves of the goddesses of hea- 
then mythology. 
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ON THE CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 
History, travellers and romance, have 
said nothing of the beauty oi the Circas- 
sian women which is not below the truth. 
3eauty has been considered as an imegi- 
nary bei g, a thing of invenwon ; and to 
justify this extravagant icea, It bas been 
alleged, that what is beautiful to the eyes 
of one people, is not so to those of ano- 
ther; that a Chinese beauty would have 
no charms in France or England, and, in 
like manner, that a French or English 
beauty would have no attractions in the 
eyes of a Chinese. 
the Circassian Women is a sufficient an- 
swer to this reasoning, since they are ac- 
knowledged to be beautiful by all na- 
tions. ‘Lhey are every where sought af- 
ter, and are the ornament of all the se- 
raglios of Asia. Africa, and Europe, be- 


cause they possess that pleasing union of | 


features, that proportion of all the parts 
of the body, that splendour, those bril- 
liant tints, that whole that cannot be de- 
fined, but which exists, and necessarily 
constitutes beauty, since all men render it 
homage. 


It is only in this point of view that the 
inhabitants of Circassia (a country be- 
tween the Caspian and Black seas) de- 
serve the attention of the observing tra- 
veiller. It will easily be conceived that 
the nation which considers women as mer- 
chandize can never make them compa- 
nions, nor consider marriage as a sacred 
and indissoluble union. We find, ac- 
cordingly, that the Circassians have ma- 
ny wives, whom they change at plea- 
sure, but the first wife has always a su- 
periority over the others, which nothing 
can take away, and which she retains till 
death. 

The first wife, who is usually married 
when extremely young, is purchased like 
the rest in the public markets, where an 
innumerable multitude of women are ex- 
posed to sale, habited in the manner 
which is judged most likely to excite the 
desire of the buyer. No inquiry is made 
with respect to whence the woman was 
brought, and if the names of her parents 
are asked, it is only to ascertain whether 
she derives her birth from a stock of 
pure and acknowledged beauty. The 
usual price of a beautiful Circassian fe- 
male, is from eight to ten thousand pias- 
tres. 

Women being the principal commerce 
in Circassia, every thing in their educa- 
tion and habitual life has for its object 
to preserve their beauty, and facilitate 
its developement. <All domestic occu- 


But the beauty of | 
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villages is a strongly fortified tower, in 
which, in case of invasion, they shut the 
women and the riches of the country.— 
These towers, as well as all the houses, 
are built of wood, decorated with great 
art, and finished with taste. 

The dress of the Circassian men is a 
mixture of the Greek and Turkish habits. 
It consists of a pair of wide pantaloons, 
buskins, a close boddice fastened with a 
girdle, a kind of domino with opensleeves, 
; and a cap or turban not very high, broad 
}at the top, and narrow at the bottom.— 
|They shave their beards, leaving very 
long mustachios. 


The dress of the women is more sim- 
ple and pleasing. It consists of panta 
loons, a boddice, and a long robe in the 
Armenian taste, or a large furred pe- 
lisse. From the cap or bonnet, of the 
shape of a sugar loaf, hangs a veil.— 
This bonnet is richly ornamented with 
pearls. 

The dress is never sold with the wo- 
men, unless agreed for separately. The 
Circassian women, however; like the Eu- 
ropean, wear under all a linen garment, 
which they change every day, and this 
garment the seller is obliged to give with 
the woman to the purchaser. In this 
state he delivers his merchandize. 

Hibernian Magazine. 
—_—_—— - 


PERSEVERANCE. 


Don’t be discouraged, if in the outset 
of life things do not go on smoothly. It 
seldom happens that the hopes we che- 
rish of the future are realized The path 
of life, in the prospect, appears smooth 
and level enough, but when we travel it, 
we find it all up hill, and generally rough 
enough. The journey is a laborious one, 
and whether poor or wealthy, high or 
low, we shall find it so, to our disappoint- 
ment, if we have built on any other cal- 
culation. To endure what is to be en- 
dured with as much cheerfulness as pos- 
sible—and to elbow our way as easily as 
we.can through the great crowd, hoping 
for little, yet striving for much, is perhaps 
the true plan. 


But don’t be discouraged, if occasion- 
ally you slip down by the way, and your 
neighbours tread over you a little; in 
other words, don’t let a failure or two 
dishearten you—accidents happen; mis- 
calculations will sometimes be made ;— 
things will turn out differently from our 
expectations, and we may be suflerers. 
/It is worth while to remember that for- 
| tune is like the skies in April, sometimes 
| clouded, and sometimes clear and favour- 














pations are abandoned to the slaves—wo- | able; and, as it would be folly to despair 
inen are solely employed with the arts of | of again seeing the sun, because to-day is 


the toilette, and the means of pleasing.— 
They make it a particular study to modu- 
late their voices in soft and melodious 
tones, and to display grace and elegance 
in every motion. ‘Their habitations are 
intermingled with gardens, and form 
small villages very near to each other, 
and consisting of about twenty houses 


each. And inthe middle of each of these | racters, as well as borrowed clothes ; and | suppre 


| stormy, so it is unwise to sink into des- 
| pondency when fortune frowns, since, in 
' the common course of things, she may be 
surely expected to smile again. And 
again— 
Von’t be discouraged, if you are de- 
ceived in the people of the world. It oft- 
en happens that men wear borrowed cha- 








sometimes those who have long stood fair 
before the world, are very rotten at the 
core. From sources such as these you 
may be most unexpectedly deceived ; and 
you will naturally feel sore under such 
deceptions ;—but to these you must be- 
come used : if you fare as most people do, 
they wil) lose their novelty before you 
grow gray, and you will learn to trust men 
cautiously, and examine their characters 
closely, before you allow them great op- 
portunities to injure you. 

Don’t be discouraged, under any cir- 
cumstances. Go steadily forward. Ra- 
ther consult your own conscience than 
the opinions of men, though the last is not 
to be disregarded. Be industrious, be 
frugal, be honest, deal in perfect kindness 
with all who come in your way, exercis- 
ing a neighbourly and obliging spirit in 
your whole intercourse, and if you do not 
prosper as rapidly as any of your neigh- 
bours, depend upon it you will be as happy. 

Trenton Emporium. 


CONSCIENCE. 


Usurpers and Tyrants generally do jus- 
tice upon themselves for the injuries they 
do to others Conscience performs the 
office of the executioner, punishing their 
public crimes by private remorse, and by 
tormenting thein with never-ceasing fears 
and jealousies. 





LANGLANDS, BARON OF WILTON. 
From Witlson’s History of Hawick. 


Aw adventure of no ordinary description, 
is related of one of the ancestors of this 
feudal chief. In the dark ages, ere John 
Knox had promulgated his doctrines of re- 
form, which overthrew the power and 
mummery of the Roman priesthood in 
Scotland, the Laird of the barony of Wil- 
ton went to loggerheads with the mother 
church. 


The Baron’s lands paid tithe to the Ab- 
bacy of Melrose An account of this kind 
had been due by his honour forsome time, 
which he refused to pay, on the plea of 
an overcharge ; and at length a monk was 
despatched from Melrose to wait upon 
him, and to get matters settled without 
farther delay. The clerical messenger, 
on the morning after he had reached Ha- 
wick, was taking a walk previous to call- 
ing at the mansion-house; and, about a 
mile from the town, near Heap, met the 
refractory debtor of the church. The 
Baron was not unknown to the priest, 
and the latter “doffedhis cowl” Unac- 
customed to meet a clergyman at so early 
an hour, Langlands halted, and on the 
common frivolities at meeting being offer- 
ed and received, he seemed disposed to 
talk. The monk took this opportunity of 
making him acquainted with the object 
of his mission. ‘The Baron knit his brows, 
and looked down, while the churchman, 
having committed himself, proceeded.— 
Though the passions of the Baron were 
gathering into wrath, yet he was able to 
ss them for a time, and the priest 
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went on. His honour had been repeat- 
edly dunned for this arrear of tithes, part 
of which he conceived to be a villainous 
charge; and at length, in a stern tone, 
stopped the monk by exclaiming, ‘‘ Who 
and what are you, sir?” The clergyman 
assumed his dignity in turn, and replied, 
‘‘] am a son of the church, commissioned 
to demand a debt due to herby the Baron 
of Wilton.” ‘ You may be the son of 
perdition, for any thing I know,” rejoin- 
ed the angry Baron, and walked away. 
Things having come to this crisis, the de- 
scendant of Melchisedek was not to beso 
easily defeated: he dogged Langlands for 
a few yards, and reiterated his claim.— 
The Chieftain turned round, and touched 
the hilt ofhissword. The representative 
of the successor of St. Peter was not tobe 
intimidated; for deeming his personal 
safety secure in the sacredness of his of- 
fice, he mustered a goodly share of cou- 
rage, and placing himself on the Baron’s 
front, said, ‘I am the Abbot of Melrose 
himself, know, your honour, come to claim 
my own ; and, in the name of the church, 
I must inform you, that it will be well for 
the barony of Wilton if the tithes due on 
the estate are paid to me before I leave 
Hawick.” His feudal Lordship, who, 
perhaps, had never been so bearded in his 
life, in a momentary paroxysm of rage, 
drew his heavy two-handed sword from 
its scabbard, laid the unfortunate Abbot 
at his feet, “‘shorter by the head.” 

Langlands walked moodily homewards, 
and before he entered the gateway of his 
castle, he had become sensible of the pe- 
rilous plight in which his rash action had 
placed him. He had “ done the deed,” 
however; and how was the fatal error of 
a frantic moment to be retrieved ? 

After having attempted to take break- 
fast, he dressed himself in courtly style, 
mounted the best horse in his stables, and 
set off post for Edinburgh, to sue for mercy 
from his King. 

The news of the death of their Chief 
soon reached the inmates of Melrose Ab- 
bey, and the religious coterie made the 
arches of that Gothic fabric ring, during 
thirty days, with howling and lamenta- 
tion. The Baron was subsequently de- 
nounced from every pulpit throughout the 
land, and the vengeance of the church 
was accumulating to effect the destruc- 
tion of the murderer. In the mean time, 
a monument, in the form of a cross, was 
erected where the Abbot fell, that in lat- 
ter times was known by the name of— 
‘‘Heap Cross;” the remains of which 
have beenseen by a number of the people 
of Hawick who are still living. 

While the priesthood were preparing to 
launch their fiery anethemas against 
Langlands, he was busied in intercessions 
at Court for means to ward off his im- 
pending fate. Douglass of Drumlanrig 
and Hawick was at that time a favourite 
with the King, as well as on friendly 
terms with his neighbour Baron. The 
latter communicated to his friend the in- 
sult he had offered to the church, at the 
same time concealing the death of the 





Abbot, but urging him to use his influ- 
ence with the King to procure a pardon 
without delay; seeing, that when the 
power of the church was to be combated, 
perhaps the Sovereign might hesitate to 
interpose his authority. Heunheuta ac- 
cordingly soon procured an audience of 
the Monarch. His Majesty was in high 
humour and spirits when he received the 
two Teviotdale Barons at Holyrood, and 
Drumlanrig proceeded to business. 
‘Please your Majesty, this is James 
Langlands of that ilk, and Baron of the 
barony of Wilton, than whom your Ma- 
jesty has not a more faithful and loyal 
subject. He has had a quarrel with the 
church, and has some reason to guard 
himself against its consequences, and 
therefore prays, most humbly, that your 
Majesty will afford him protection, seeing 
that his enemies are both numerous and 
strong.’ The King having heard of the 
transaction in a former conference with 
Douglass, shook his head and smiled.— 
** So you knocked off the bonnet of a dig- 
nitary of the church with your sword, 
Langlands?” ‘I did, in an unlucky mo- 
ment, please your Majesty.”’ ‘‘ And you 
have thereby stirred up the evil spirit 
and power of the priesthood?” ‘It is 
even so, my liege.” ‘ What hadthe Ab- 
bot done to provoke you?” “He was 
insolent and unreasonable in demanding 
payment of tithes, my Sovereign.” ‘“‘ And 
for the indignity offered to the clerical or- 
der you crave my protection from their 
wrath?” ‘* Most humbly, please your 
Majesty.” ‘‘I grant it freely,” said the 
King; ‘and’ my friend Drumlanrig will 
see that the pardon is drawn out in pro- 
per form, as youropponents are both wily 
and powerful.” So far all was well, and 
Drumlanrig and his friend took their 
leave of his Majesty, and proceeded to the 
office of the Secretary of State, where 
they found the Minister at his desk.— 
Drumlanrig, after having communicated 
to the Secretary the purport of his visit, 
and the King’s commands thereon, retir- 
ed. Langlands and the Minister being 
left alone, the latter commenced writing 
out the pardon; and as he appreached 
that clause in the document where the 
Priest’s bonnet had to be introduced, the 
Baron slipped a purse of gold upon the 
table. The pen of the functionary halted 
for a few seconds, his eyes being drawn, 
as by a magnet, to the shining tempters 
that peeped through the meshes of the 
netted silk, and good-humouredly asked 
the meaniug of appearances. ‘‘ You will 
oblige me much,” said Langlands, “and 
probably save an ancient family from ruin, 
if you will put the Monk’s head into the 
bonnet.” The silent eloquence of the 
douceur on the table could not be resist- 
ed, and the happy Chief returned to his 
friend with the pardon in his pocket. 
The Baron having procured the sign- 
manual of his Majesty to the instrument, 
in due form, now inquired of Langlands 
why he evinced so much anxiety on a 
subject apparently deserving so litile.— 
“ In gude sooth, Drumlanrig, I must now 








tell ye.that in striking off the Priest’s bon- 
net his head went with it.” Drumlanrig 
was astonished, yet felt gratified in hav- 
ing relieved his companion from such a 
scrape—and Langlands returned home 
rejoicing in’/his success. 

The King had a party in the evening 
at Holyrood, and Langlands’ errand at 
Court was whispered round the table ;— 
but his Majesty had not been informed of 
the real state of the case. On his de- 
manding a toast from Drumlanrig, how- 
ever, the denouement followed. ‘‘ May 
your Majesty’s enemies,” said the Baron, 
‘* all lose their bonnets like the Priest of 
Melrose.” ‘“‘ And what great harm would 
that do them ?” asked the King. ‘‘ Please 
your Majesty, when aionte struck off 
the bonnet of the Priest, the poor man’s 
head was in it.” 

The pardon which the offender had ob- 
tained on this occasion was equally caleu- 
lated to alarm and irritate the priesthood, 
and although the monarch enjoyed the 
joke along with his courtiers, and felt no 
way disposed to resent the trick that had 
been played upon him, yet he soon began 
to discover that by pardoning an act of 
such hostility to a powerful body, he had 
placed himself rather in awkward circum- 
stances ; but, for the credit of the govern- 
ment, an incident came to the recollec- 
tionjof the King that seemed well suited for 
aying the ground-work of a propitiatory 
offering to the dangerous grumbling of the 
clergy. The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
had for some time past pressed his Majes- 
ty soneniaty for an additional grantto the 
church, though without effect; it now 
occurred to the King that the request of 
his Grace might be acceded to, on con- 
dition that the ecclesiastical murmuring 
raised throughout the kingdom on account 
of the Abbot’s death should be silenced. 
The terms of reconciliation being pro- 
pounded to the Archbishop, by royal au- 
thority, through the medium of Drumlan- 
rig, an agreement was immediately made ; 
and a national thanksgiving to God for a 
munificent Sovereign, took place of sedi- 
tious wailing for the murdered Monk, 


“ELLEN ROSEWOOD. 


Amone all the sorrows of human life 
there is nothing so desolate, so withering 
and so overwhelming as the grief arising 
from the view of our native scenes, after 
a long though unforgetting absence.— 
Wanderjng on from flower to flower in 
quest of happiness, we observe the gra- 
dual change of things with which we 
were connected, without any deep feel- 
ings of sorrow ; we mark the progressive 
alteration and follow in its course. But 
the scenes of our childhood are remem- 
bered as they existed in departed days 5 
time flies over our natal fields unnoted in 
our retrospective view; the vista of me- 
mory is still green and flowery—still the 
haunt of those we loved in the sunny days 
of our expanding existence. The heart 
travels not with the silent lapse of years ; 
it folds the mantle of its infant loves 
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around its budding joys and sits in memo- 


ry’s bowers, still listening to those voices | 


which no longer sound, and responding 
to that music whose softest echo has long 
since ceased to vibrate. Wherever we 
roam, with whatever scenes we are de- 
lightedly conversant,though, unconscious- 
ly to ourselves, we have almost totally 
changed from what we were, yet we turn 
fondly to the abode of our early years, and 
hasten from the cares, the sorrows, and, 
perhaps, the honours of life, to the cradle 
of our being, and mingle with those play- 
ful forms we once so deeply loved, with- 
out pausing to estimate the disasters of 
forgotten time—without reflecting that, 
like ourselves, many of our young com- 
panions have been scattered over the 
world—many may have gone long since 
to the untravelled realms of unknown 
eternity—and all may have lost the me- 
mory of him who retraces past delights so 
fondly. When we awake from this de- 
lusive reverie, and look around on the 
place of our birth—on al! its well-known 
scenes, without beholding one familiar 
face, one human object who thinks or 
cares for us; alas! the sad reality is more 
than we can bear. The tears of agonizing 
conviction blot all the fairy pictures of 
fancy, and the consoling though treacher- 
ous joys of years are lost on the spot trom 
whence they sprung. 
When, in the dawn of life, I left my 
birth-place in pursuit of knowledge, bit- 
ter was the sorrow I felt at parting from 
those companions of my boyhood, with 
whom I had passed the happiest hours of 
Jove. But I thought I should soon re- 
turn; and when my mind is cultivated 
by study and observation, I said fondly to 
myself, surely the pleasures of intercourse 
will be yet more sweet and joyful. Con- 
soled by this illuding suggestion, I tore 
myself away; but long was the time ere 
I was destined to return; and sad the 
events which hung over that first, last 
parting of my childhood. Yet the time 
did come when I determined once more to 
tread the scenes which were so dear to 
me. AsI approached the village, | look- 
ed around for old fainiliar objects, but all 
was strange, unknown, and unwelcome. 
Still I went on sadly and silently, gazing 
around on every thing and beholding no- 
thing that I loved, save the river, along 
whose banks I had run, and sported, and 
angled, and the eternal mountains over 
which I had climbed in days that now 
were memory’s. My path lay by the 
grave-yard, and, impelled by the sadness 
of my feelings, I opened the little gate, 
(and even that was strange, for | remem- 
bered the old one, ) and insilence entered. 
On every side a vast number of tombs and 
graves, unknow to me, presented them- 
selves to my view. I paused in speech- 
less grief. Ihave returned, thought I; 
and how have my pleasures been in- 
creased? Isat down on a marble slab 
and wept. Where was I? Among the 
dead; among the graves of those whose 
shouts of welcome I fancied would hail 
wy arrival, and whose smiles of joy would 
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‘fall like sunshine on my wearied heart. 
Now what is left for me, I said and sigh- 
‘ed, but to read their epitaphs and pass 
unseen away? I rose and passed from 
|one tombstone to another ; every name I 
|read was as familiar to my ear as my own, 
|and memory wrote upon my heart the his- 
tory of their innocent existence. But 
|there was one, upon whose grave no 
|greensward yet had grown; one whose 
|small white monument was yet unfixed 
in the enclosing soil. Upon that little 
tombstone I saw the name of Ellen Rose- 
wood; the loveliest fairy of our fairy 
scenes: her mother’s idol and my boy- 
hood’s love ; the pride of her native vil- 
lage and the delight of all who love art- 
less innocence and unpresuming beauty. 
She had lived pre-eminent in ali reminis- 
cences; her image was always before 
my spirit’s eye, and | could not fail to 
compare my memory’s portrait with the 
drawings of my vision, amid the beauties 
of the world, while still I sighed and 
thought that none outslione the beautiful 
and innocent Ellen Rosewood. Could 
this be the termination of all my hopes 
and all her beauty? Thus suddenly must 
all my long cherished day-dreams fade, 
even as the light of being had faded from 
lier speaking countenance? A tear fell 
trom my swelling eye as I mournfully 
hung over her last cold couch, and glit- 





her name. I never thought to shed a 
tear for thee, said I. ‘Tis not the only 
one that has been shed,’ responded a 
voice behind me. I started—turned—and 
beheld the aged sexton. His hoary locks 
had long summoned him to the grave—to 
that dreary mansion which he had so of- 
ten prepared for tenants younger and 
fairer than himself; but life still lingered 
on, though he was left alone among a 
generation that knew him not. I saw 
in a moment that even this sole surviving 
object of my early knowledge did not re- 
cognise the playful boy in the melancho- 
ly man; and I wasnot solicitous to renew 
iny acquaintance with him, however wor- 
thy he might be, who had piled the cold 
clods upon the graves of all I loved. Re- 
suming, therefore, as much of indifference 
as I could mask my face withal, I request- 
ed to know the time, cause and manner 
of Ellen Rosewood’s death. Like a so- 
litary hermit from his cell, a tear stole 
forth from the old man’s eye. ‘ Ah! Sir,’ 
said he, ‘it was a sad sight to see her 
drooping and dying away—so sweet and 
innocent as she was; but it’s what we 


*twould be more reasonable it should 
come to me than to one like her.’—* What 
was the cause of her death?’ ‘ Ah, Sir, 
‘twas love—love and sorrow, which mean 
the same thing, as far as I’ve seen yet. 
Yes, Sir, there be some who will laugh at 
love and call it folly, but it kills more 
than fire and sword. Tis a long story 
this—but thus it is in short. There was 
a fine gallant named Walter Barry, who 
became close joined to Miss Ellen in all 
her studies and rambles for a long time, 





tered for a moment among the letters of 


all must come to, though to be sure, | 











and they were always together in all 
places, and their eyes could tell a tale 
across awideroum. ‘They were in love, 
as every body knew, and none in this 
treacherous world could love truer. But 
there was one who had always loved Miss 
Ellen most desperately from a boy, and 
he could not brook this Barry’s success— 
though Walter had become from a wild 
and thoughtless, a very worthy young 
gentleman. But this made it so much 
the worse—he hated him the more for 
his reformation. So he swore revenge; 
and one night, when Barry was returning 
home,he met, and stabbed, and killed him. 
But what was passing strange, he went 
directly to a magistrate and told what he 
had done. There was but one way, then, 
to follow. The poor mad youth said he 
wished to die since Ellen would not love 
him—and—and yonder he lies, with no- 
thing but his crime to mark his grave. 
After this, poor Ellen drooped and pined 
away, month after month, as mournful 
and beautiful a creature as God’s sun 
ever shone upon ; and—there she lies! But 
those are happiest who die soonest, and 1 
wish it had pleased Heaven to spare me 
the burying so sweet a virgin as Ellen 
Rosewood.’ So saying, the old man went 
onward to another part of the cemetery 
and began to excavate a new grave; 
while I bowed over the tomb of her who 
had been the brightest light of my infant 
years—the loveliest object of my life— 
and wept to think that the purest feelings 
of the heart should generate the bitterest 
sufferings, and the fairest portion of crea- 
tion be the innocent cause of the most re- 
volting and dreadful crimes. 


FOR THE LADIES. 
How to choose a good Husband. 


When you see a young man-of modest, 
respectful, retiring manners, not given to 
pride, to vanity ox flattery, he will make 
a good husband, for he will be the same 
“kind man” towards his wife after mar- 
riage that he was before it. 

When you see a young man of frugal 
and industrious habits, no “‘ fortune hunt- 
er,” but who would take a wife for the 
value of herself, and not for the sake of 
her wealth, that man will make a good 
husband, for his affection will not decrease, 
neither will he bring himself or his pos- 
terity to poverty or want. 

When you see a young man, whose 
manners are of the boisterous and disgust- 
ing kind, with ‘‘ brass” enough to carry 
him any where, and vanity enough to 
make him think every one interior to him- 
self, don’t marry him, girls, he will not 
make a good husband. 

When you see a young man, who is 
using his best endeavours to raise him- 
self from obscurity, to credit, character 
and influence, by his own merits, marry 
him: he will make a good husband and 
one worthy having. 

When you see a young man depend- 
ing solely for his reputation and standing 
in society upon the wealth of his rich fa- 
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ther or other relations, don’t marry him 
for goodness sake, he will make a poor 
husband. 

When you see a young man, one half 
employed in adorning his person, or riding 
through the streets in gigs, who leaves 
his debts unpaid, although frequently de- 
manded ; never do you marry him, for he 
will in every respect make a bad hus 
band. 

When you see a young man who never 
engages In any affrays or quarrels by day ; 
nor follies by night, and whose dark black 
deeds are not of so mean a character as 
to make him wish to conceal his name ; 
who does not keep low company, nor 
break the Sabbath, nor use profane lan- 
guage, but whose face is seen regularly 
at church, where he ought to be, he will 
certainly make a good husband. 

When you see a young man, who is 
below you in wealth, offer you Mpeg 
don’t deem it disgrace, but look into his 
character ; and if you find it corresponds 
to these directions, take him, and you 
will get a good husband. 


Never make money an object of mar- | 


riage, for if you do, depend upon it as a 
balance to the good you will get a bad 
husband. 

When you see a young man who is at- 
tentive and kind to his sisters, or aged 
mother; who is not ashamed to be seen 
in the streets with the woman who gave 
him birth and nursed him, supporting her 
weak and tottering frame upon his arm, 
who will attend to all her little wants 
with filial love, affection and tenderness, 
take him girls, who can get him, no mat- 
ter what his circumstances in life, he is 
truly worth the winning and having, and 
will in certainty, make a good husband. 

Lastly—always examine into charac- 
ter, conduct, and motives, and when you 
find these good in a young man, then 
may you be sure he will make a yood 
husband. 


MY GRANDFATHER’S LEGACY.—NO. Ill. 


*<] wonder where all these tales were 
collected ?” said Matilda, as soon as my 
aunt’s silence announced the privitege of 
discussion. ‘It was suspected in the vil- 
lage,”’ replied my mother, with a shrewd 
look, ‘‘ that they were partly collected and 
partly written by my father; and it is not 
altogether impossible that he amused some 
of his leisure hours in the composition of 
these little sketches.” As my mother 
spoke, John entered with the supper tray, 
and reading was discontinued for the 
night. On the following evening we re- 
commenced with 


Distant Relations. 

***Pon my honour!” said the Honoura- 
ble Burlington Sydney, placing his right 
hand on the spot where his heart ought to 
have been— 

“Fie! Burlington, cannot you give us 
a more characteristic asseveration ?”’ ask- 
ed Lady Francis Flourish,fixing her large 
gray eyes on him with a most fashionable 
stare. 





** Nay, then, on my elegance, if your 
Ladyship so wills it,’ said the Exquisite, 
as he sauntered up the apartment, and 
looked into one of the splendid mirrors 
with a languid yawn of self-satisfied ad- 
miration. 

At this moment the footman announced 
my entrance, anda second yawn, more 
heartfelt, and consequently more decided, 
welcomed me. Lady Frances was bead- 
ing a sikk purse, or rather affecting to do 
so ; the ‘ Crusaders’ were on thetable, and 
the leaves were divided at page 3, by a 
gold pencil-case, to denote where her 
morning studies had terminated. The 
dowager, her mother, was reading “ The 
Art of Beauty,” while her daughter was 
practising its wiles. They were a goodly 
group, but by no means a singular one. 

Now, in the house where I| sketched 
this picture, I am one of those care-no- 
thing animals denominated “distant rela- 
tions’’—an old bachelor, moreover, with 
more hundreds than airs,and consequently 
Iam allowed to say rude things which are 
not resented, and to do rude things which 
are unnoticed: ‘Qh, that’s just like my 
cousin !”’ from the fair lips of Lady Fran- 
ces, or the faded ones of her right honoura- 
ble mother, always exonerates me. Now, 
as I grievously dislike this said Burling- 
ton Sydney, whom I have brought on the 
scéna, and, as my young cousin is about 
to add him to the number of my “distant 
relations,” there are moments when I in- 
cluded him in my little bons queries, and 
so it chanced this day. 

‘No, but ’pon my soul!” recommenc- 
ed the lover, resuming the conversation 
which my entrance had interrupted— 
‘your Ladyship is horrifically hard upon 
me. If mine was not the finest hunter in 
the Park, may I be spilt the next time I 
mount him.” 

‘Such an event would create little sur- 
prise,” said1, drily ; “‘the scum always 
runs off first.”’ 

«« Ah, that’s just like my cousin !”’ half 
smiled, half pouted the bride-elect. 

«Why you know he stumbled, Burling- 
t@m,”’ said the mother, pettishly, ‘ or you 
would not have offered him for a hundred 
and twenty to Lord Gohard.” 

« No, on my veracity !” cried the Dan- 
dy ; ‘‘ lonly thought that in case of such 
an event, Gohard’s head might as well be 
broken as mine.” 

‘“‘] should apprehend,” said I, once 
more mingling in the conversation, “ that 
there was little risk of such a catastro- 
phe : the fall might perhaps cause some 
little sensation after ag decease, for, as 
soft substances are the most susceptive, 
there might be an awkward bump on the 
skull, which, however, the phrenologists 
would doubtless determine did not exactly 
denote any particular quality.” 

There was a pause: Lady Frances 
curled her lip, until I read on it, that had 
I not been a bachelor of sixty, with a good 
fortune, she could have been to the full 
as bitter on me as I was on her lord elect. 
However, I had learnt even in the few 


‘moments of my stay, thatthe Honourable 


Burlington Sydney was a horse-jockey ; 
and I] knew, moreover, that Lord Gohard 
was his friend. ‘‘ So you bought the 
large emerald at the sale, the other day, 
did you not ?”’ asked the Dowager, inter- 
nally marvelling that it had not yet been 
transferred to her daughter. ‘I’ faith 
yes,” replied the Exquisite, with a know- 
ing wink, “‘ and, quiz me, I was near bit— 
took it to to have it mounted for Lady 
Frances, and he found a flaw; so I had 
it put up again, and told old Mrs. Bang- 
pore, the nabob’s wife, in confidence, that 
it was unique, and she bought it in at 
fifty guineas more than it cost me—Ha! 
ha!” and the honourable laughed as hear- 
tily as tight stays and affectation would 
permit. 

Strange! thought I, that no man ever 
lacked intelligence to be aknave ; so the 
Honourable Burlington Sydney was a 
swindler ! 

** Apropos de vin, Lady Frances,” con- 
tinued the lover, ‘“‘ D’Aubrey and I drank 
the bet last night.” 

**] should imagine you were a little en 
Pair, Burlington,”’ said the lady, calmly, 
as she added another bead to her purse. 


**?Pon my conscience!” here he was 
thinking of something in the moon, as he 
Lhad just before proved to usx—‘‘ I was not 
en l’air to my knowledge, but this morn- 
ing I discovered that some plebeian had 
incarcerated me in the watch-hotise for 
having sung an opera air somewhat above 
concert pitch.” “ 


At this period of the convention I took 
my leave, with the pleasant conviction 
that we were about to engraft a horse- 
jockey, a swindler, and a drunkard on the 
family tree :—I was afraid to stay longer, 
lest ] might be farther enlightened on the 
merits of the honourable suitor of my far- 
off cousin. But all these are mere venial 
errors, lam told—the offsprings of fashion. 
Burlington Sydney is caressed by a large 
and noble circle ; he rides fine horses ; is a 
knowing whip; eats,drinks,walks, yawns, 
and gambles fashionably ; is, in fact, (so 
says my right honourable cousin, the dow- 
ager,) is in every respect the husband she 
should have selected for her daughter— 
he is rich, well-looking, thoughtless, and 
fashionable. 

Lady Frances Flourish is a sensible 
woman, but she has out-flirted some score 
of danglers, and now she prefers matri- 
mony and a fool, to independence and 
self-respect. She must, she does, see his 
folly : but she shuts her eyes against con- 
viction, and treats reason like an intrud- 
er. Will she do this when she has been 
a wife twelve months? I only fear that 
if by the period I have mentioned, the 
Honourable Burlington Sydney has not 
broken either her heart or his neck, she 
will wish she had hearkened to the warn- 
ing voice of a “ distant relation.” 





The best method to succeed in conver- 
sation, is, to admire little, to hear much, 
to seem distrustful of your own reason, 
but te set that of others in the fullest light. 
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EGYPTIAN MUMMIES.* 


Tue first account of Egyptian mummies 
which is to be found in the records of 
learned bodies in this country, 1s con- 
tained in a paper by Dr. Hadley, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society in 1764, but does not appear to 
have added much to what was then known 
on the subject. I'he specimen he exa- 
mined had not the smallest vestige of soft 
parts; a bulbous root, ity an onion, 
was found attached to one of the heels by 
fillets and pitch ; the bones were all more 
or less brittle, and some of them sepa- 
rated into splinters under examination. 
In 1794, Blumenbach presented to the 
same Society an account of three small 
and one large mummy, which he had 
opened when in London ; but in none of 
these did he discover any thing but mere 
bones: nay, in one there was nothing but 
amass of bandages, strongly impregnated 
with resinous substances. Neither does 
it appear that the learned inquirers on the 
continent had been more successful ; and 
our author mentions several who had in- 
vestigated the subject, with no happier 
results. Long, however, before Hadley 
or Blumenbach had directed their atten- 


tion to this inquiry, Rouelle, the French | 


chemist, and Caylus, had treated the sub- 
ject with great precision; and _ the for- 
mer, in a paper published in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy of Sciences, has 
described several chemical operations to 
which he subjected his mummies, in or- 
der to ascertain the nature of the ingredi- 
ents employed by the Egyptian embalm- 
ers; but he by no means arrived at any 
satisfactory conclusion. With regard to 
the anatomical state of the mummies, he 
adds nothing to our previous knowledge. 

Of Professor Heyne’s papers, publish- 
ed in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Gottingen, and of a paper by 
Professor Gmelin, containing the result 
of various chemical experiments made 
upon one of those mummies, we need 
only observe, that they by no means cen- 
firm Rouelle’s account; though, at the 
same time, they lead to no more satisfac- 
tory explanations. Professor Heyne re- 
marks, that not only had the viscera been 
taken out, but the muscles and all the 
soft parts had been removed by accurate 


dissection, in the specimens examined by | 


him. 

The sgavans who accompanied the 
French expedition to Egypt did not ne- 
glect the opportunity thus afforded them 
of inquiring into this subject. The num- 
ber of mummies discovered by them was 


- prodigious, and, although they were in 


different degrees of preservation, still 
they appeared to contain little more than 
the skeleton ; nor do Baron Larrey’s me- 
moirs, which are chiefly intended to de- 
termine the -identity of the present race 
of Copts with the aboriginal Egyptians, 





* Av Essay on Egyptian Mummies; with Ob- 
servations on the Art of Embaiming among the 
ancient Egyptians. By A. B. Granville, M. D. 
Fr. R.S. &e. &e. 
the Reyal Society of London. 


by a comparative examination of the cra- 
nia of several mummies collected in the 
desert of Saqquarah, and those of the mo- 
dern Copts from a cemetery in Alexan- 
dria, go in any degree to settle the ques- 
tion, since the mummies of Saqquarah 
are allowed to be very inferior to those of 
Upper Egypt. 

Besides the information thus derived 





Read April 14, 1825, before | 


from the writings of different authors, Dr. 
|Granville presents us with the testimo- 
nies of Sir E. Home, Dr. Baille, Mr. 
3rodie, and Mr. Clift, to show that, 
though these gentlemen had directed their 
attention at various times to the examina- 
tion of mummies, they made no very new 
or interesting discoveries, in consequence 
of the imperfect condition of the speci- 
mens that fell under their observation. 
Of these, one only appears, from Sir E. 
Home’s account, to have been of a more 
perfect kind; but its remains seem to 
have been neglected, and left to de- 
struction in some of the vaults of the 
College. A few remarks, made also by 
Sir E. Home, on a mummy brought from 
|Thebes by the late Captain Kennet, fol- 
low next in order; but here no internal 
|examination was permitted. 
| The dimensions of this mummy are 
given by our author; but we must now 
|hasten to the history and examination of 
| the specimen which forms the most inter- 
esting portion of this paper, omitting some 
observations on the head and right arm 
of a male mummy,brought from the neigh- 
| bourhood of Tripoli, in Africa, as not im- 
/mediately connected with the inquiry be- 
| fore us, and having a regard to the limited 
'space which we are enabled to devote to 
|any one subject. 
The mummy which Dr. Granville has 
| examined was presented to him by Sir A. 
Edmonstone, and was purchased by him 
'at Gournou, in March, 1819, from one of 
|the inhabitants of the sepulchral excava- 
| tions on the side of the mountain, at the 
'back of which are the celebrated tombs 
|of the kings of Thebes. It had no outer 
case, but the surface of the case was in 
‘beautiful and perfect condition ; and it is 
|remarked by Sir A. Edmonstone, that 
those mummies which have an outer case 
are folded externally with more care than 
the one in question, and that the outer 
folds are ornamented with variegated 
stripes of linen. The single case of this 
mummy was made of sycamore wood, two 
inches thick, consisting of two equal por- 
tions, anterior and posterior, so that it 
could be stood on the feet, and these were 
fastened by pegs of the same wood. Ex- 
ternally, it is covered with hieroglyphics, 
on a deep orange ground, highly varnished; 
internally, the surface is striped horizon- 
tally, excepting at the sides, where they 
are perpendicular: these are white and 
yellow alternately. The length of this 
case is six feet five-tenths of an inch; 


and its circumference, at three different 
points, was respectively five feet two 
'inches—four feet eleven inches and three- 
,tenths—and three feet eight inches and 
The mummy itself was co- 





. $ix-tenths. 





vered with cerecloth and bandages, most 
skillfully arranged, and applied with a 
neatness and precision that would baffle 
the skill of the modern surgeon Every 
kind of bandage mentioned by the an- 
cient writers was here met with. The 
precision of the folds and neatness of the 
turns, as wel! as the judicious selection 
of their size, length, and forms, excited 
the admiration of those who witnessed 
the operation. In many parts, where de- 
pressions or hollows were to be filled up, 
compresses were found; and each limb, 
each finger and toe, had a separate ban- 
dage next to the skin. The principal 
rollers appeared to be made of a compact, 
yet elastic linen, some of them four or five 
yards in length, without a stitch or seam. 
Some large square pieces were thrown 
round the head, thorax, or abdomen, 
which were found to alternate with the 
complete swathing of the whole body: 
they occurred four times, whilst the ban- 
daging with rollers, &c. was repeated 
at least twenty times. All these ban- 
dages were covered by a roller, three 
and a half inches wide, and eleven long, 
which ascended in graceful spirals to the 
head, and, descending again, was fixed 
to the breast: the end of this was fring- 
ed, and had some characters traced on it, 
one or two of which had corroded the 
linen, leaving the traces of their form. 
Besides the above, there was another 
bandage thrown over the head, brought 
in front of the chest, crossed there, and 
carried behind the back, again brought in 
front, returned backwards, and lastly 
stretched out before, down to the feet, 
where it was crossed a third tide: the 
shape, form, and pvsition of the limbs, lay 
thus completely concealed. There was 
also a thick fold of linen, by no means 
neatly folded up, laid upon the face, co- 
vered by a layer of black bituminous sub- 
stance, most effectually concealing the 
features 

Our author next proceeds to inquire 
of what substances these bandages were 
composed ; and he decides that both cot- 
ton and linen were employed in the pre- 
paration, though Herodotus only mentions 
the former. ‘The test by which he satis- 
fies himself upon this point was to rub se- 
parate portions, first freed from all extra 
neous matter, with a rounded piece oi 
glass or ivory; the linen will thus ac- 
quire a considerable lustre, but the coct- 
ton will only have the threads flattened 
Dr. Granville submitted his specimens, 
so treated, toan experienced manufac- 
turer, who confirmed his opinion. 


To be Continued. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


We esteem things according to their 
intrinsic merit : it is strange man should 
be an exception. We prize a horse for 
his strength and courage, not for his fur- 
niture. We prize a man for his sumptu- 
ous palace, his great train, his vast re- 
venue ; yet these are his furniture, not 
his mind. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








For the American Atheneum. 
HOOKEY WALKER.—NO. I. 
Catherine. 

*¢ Things base anc vile, hoiding no quantity, 

‘* Love can transpose to form and dignity.” 
SHAESPEARE. 

A simple country church always offers, 
to my mind, a greater recommendation to 
divine worship than the most splendid 
monuments erected for the same purposes 
in large cities. The retired situation of 
the former, and the still quiet around 
which interrupts not, but actually invites 
to meditation, as well as the prospect, on 
every side, of the natural and extended 
bounties of the Creator to whose praise it 
was constructed, cannot fail to explain 
this. The mind, not distracted by mul- 
titudes of objects, calculated to direct it 
from the channel of devotion to others 
more earthly and vain—feels free to ex- 
alt itself into calm contemplation of its 
Almighty Maker, and finds the transition 
thence easy to grateful adoration and sin- 
cere praise 

St. Mark’s Church, in Stuyversant’s 
lane, has, on this account, been ever a fa- 
vourite place of resort in my walks. Its 
simple unadorned walls of blue, shaded 
by the drooping branches of the weeping 
willow that occupy its well-swarded 
green, its unambitious belfry, low, and 
just rising above the foliage of the thick 
clustering groves waving luxuriantly in 
every direction around it; its unaffected 
plainness within, where on each Lord’s 
day, the hymn of the choirster and the 
venerable voice of the pastor, are attended 
by a small but pious congregation, all 
contribute to bestow its appropriate cha- 
racter of solemnity on this rural mansion 
of worship. The prospect, too, which a 
lover of nature can enjoy from the hill 
where the burial ground is situated, is 
very captivating and grateful to the taste. 
The lane in front of the church extends 
to the river, the silver tide of which flows 
at a short distance, and with the opposite 
shores of Long Island, beautifully varic- 
gated, fills up a scene, the foreground of 
which is formed by the neat and comfort- 
able villas every where observable, with 
their fertile orchards and cultivated 
grounds; and, somewhat further, the ad- 
mirably contrasting rude fields, studded 
with granite rocks, intersected by slow 
purling streams, and lost in the abrupt de- 
clivities, shaded with chesnut and cedar 
woods. On a spring morning, when a 
sky of unclouded azure, and a horizon, 
softened by the delicate tints of a gentle 
mist hovering over and breaking its ab- 
ruptness, lend their soothing charms, I 
know no spot more charming. 

Near to St. Mark’s lived Crawford, my 
old friend; on him I called after a long 
absence. His humble, but comfortable 
dv. elling, displayed the same attention, on 
the part of its possessore,that have ever dis- 
tinguished them—the same show, not of| 
luxury or superfluity, but of neatness and: 





useful convenience. The first object that 
struck me on entering the parlour was 
Catherine, my friend’s eldest daughter. 
How changed was that lovely form from 
what it was when I had last seen her!— 
The rose of her cheek was blanched—its 
contour of modelling beauty was sunk into 
a wan and hollow dimple, where sorrow 
had fixed her baleful nest—the lustre of 
her dark lively eye was dimmed, and her 
general appearance of mirth and sportive 
happiness altogether fled, and, I feared, 
for ever !—She saw me notat first, and my 
thoughts insensibly becoming too power- 
ful for utterance, prevented my speaking. 


And here I thought, in this very room | 


have I seen thee basking in the sunshine 
of pleasure—have joined with thee in the 
giddy laugh, and romped, and forgot there 
was a world without, ora future before us 
—Alas ! 

** Thou mind’st me of departed joys, 

‘* Departed never to return.” 


I advanced and she rose to receive me.— 
She read, on the instant, the mournful 
surprise which my feelings had expe- 
rienced in the evident change which grief 
had produced in her: her eye was filled— 
and the tears that trickied down her pale 
countenance spoke to my very soul. At 
this moment her father made his appear- 
ance, and she, to avoid any painful ex- 
periment on her feelings by our meeting, 
turned to the opposite side of the room as if 
arranging some part of her work. The old 
man gave me the hearty welcome wiich 
springs from the heart, and as he saw his 
daughter turn he moved his hand towards 
her emphatically, and a sigh burst from 
him. This did not escape the attention 
of his anxious and, perhaps, suspicious 
child—I thought she would have burst in- 
to tears—she startled only, and then left 
the room with apparent composed and 
assumed dignity. Oh! it made my heart- 
strings crack to see the fond and worthy 
father almost sinking with the oppressive 
weight of his emotion—he turned to me, 
and with agony exclaimed, ‘ my friend, 
I have unintentionally and unknowingly 
struck upon her tender feelings—she was, 
as you well know, my pride and my joy; 
she was the darling pledge of my future 
happiness, the tender substitute, the fond 
type of her mother’s angelic virtue and 
goodness. You saw the bloom of her 
health, the cheerfulness of her innocence, 
the freshness, and vivacity, and sweet- 
ness of her youth ; her presence was glad- 
ness to all, her voice was harmony itself, 
and her words were, like her thoughts, 
pure and unclouded with regret. But see 
her now !—Oh, Catherine !” 

The good man restrained himself no 
longer, but burst into a flood of tears— 
“big, bright, and fast they fell.” He 
that could, unmoved, have beheld the 
agonized grief of a doting father, mourn- 
ing over his best treasure’s parted gilding 
of joy—but no, there is none. 

At length, relieved, he took me by the 
hand—** Let us walk’’—and we passed to 
the other door. As we were going out 





we met Catherine; she looked with a 
meaning eye, and an imploring one, too, 
I thought, upon her father. He conceiv- 
ed its object, and told her he was about 
showing me the improvements in the 
wood land. With a look of forced com- 
plaisance, she saw us proceed on our 
walk. Our way lay along an avenue, 
bounded for some distance by poplars, re- 
gularly planted on each side; and farther 
on, by groves of chesnut or cedar, irre- 
gularly scattered; and here and there a 
sclitary pear or apple, exhaling fragrance 
from the rich blossoms of snowy white 
that spangled their verdant foliage. At 
length, reaching one of the mounds rising 
from the inclined grounds which we had 
traversed, we sat down beneath a spread- 
ing oak, under whose shade we might 
have enjoyed a most Juxuriant prospect, 
but our thoughts were otherwise inclined. 
The old man related to me the carly at- 
tachment which his daughter had formed 
for a profligate wretch, whose only re- 
commendation to his daughter’s affections 
must have been owing to seductive elo- 
quence—*‘ to the tongue that can wheedle 
with the very devil’”’—he won in one way 
or another, upon her first love and there- 
by secured himself against all future 
claims from superior worth, abilities, or 
splendour. Suitors only offered to be re- 
jected, and the most unexceptionable per- 
sons, as well as most captivating moral 
qualifications, were alike disregarded. 
“TJ warned my child,” said the old man, 
**to beware of the snare which the ini- 
quitous Parr laid for her—I assured her of 
my willingness to make every sacrifice 
for her happiness—but I could not put that 
precarious valuable in the hands of a most 
loose and corrupted wretch, who owned 
no love but his passions, and sought no 
end but his own ruin and that of all con- 
nected with him. In vain I remonstrated. 
At mee hoping by some unexpected 
effort of generosity towards Parr, to wean 
him from his habits of licentiousness and 
open profanation of all that was sacred 
and divine, I admitted him to my pre- 
sence, reasoned with him, and offered, in 
case of his amelioration and pursuing a 
steady, useful line of conduct, to aid him 
in the establishment of his profession. His 
art was too deep for my short-sightedness, 
and my liability to believe in that which 
bears the semblance of truth. He repent- 
ed that he had ever incurred my displea- 
sure, and like a child he promised to be 
guided by my counsels and prove him- 
self worthy to obtain the virtuous hand 
of my Catherine. Persuaded by his elo- 
quence and earnestness, I offered to re- 
lieve his existing burdens—this, after an 
affected unwillingness, he took, promising 
to return it in a certain time, as the proof 
of his having profitably employed it. But 
alas, Parr appeared not for some days, and 
we afterwards heard that he had not onl 

lost the sum! gave him, at the billiard- 
table, but had incurred additional debts 
to an amount that made it prudent for him 
to abscond. I now made up my mind, 
and calling my daughter to me, told her 
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in positive terms, that I should never 


. . 1 ! 
more on this side the grave, speak to that | 
abandoned, lost creature—and that 1f she | 


could find it consistent with her princi- 
ples to wed with the deceiver and robber 
of her father’s bounty, that she should no 
longer be a child of mine. inal 

“Tt was nearly two years after this,” 
continued Crawford, ‘‘ that business call- 
ed me into the distant parts of the coun- 
try—and while there I leave you to judge 
of my horror, when I learnt that my child 
had actually eloped with the scoundre}, 
and thus in the face of my interdict and 
the almost certain consequence of my 
casting her off for ever,preferred ihe arms 
of a base and deceitful villain. Oh, love! 
if such is thy power to turn so base, so 
poor, so despicable a wretch, to worth in 
the eyes of thy votary, how dreadful, how 
terrible a fiend art thou to weak minds! 
I returned to my home—it was desolate 
and cheerless—the evening song and ‘so- 
cial mirth—the lively sports and festive 
parties had all gone by—silent was the 
hour of twilight, when the busy hum of 
the noisy, prattling, and gay group were 
dispensing joy and gladness to themselves 
—and exultation to me. The hour for 
retiring was still more heavy to be born« 
—after my humble address to the throne 
of Grace—no child came to receive my 
paternal blessing and endearing kiss of 
affection. How could I bear it—how do 
I bear its recollection now! One even- 
ing, stormy and chilly, I think it was in 
November, I was seated alone in my par- 
lor, when a moan, and methought an in- 
fant’s cry reached my ears. Lost in my 
grief, I scarcely noted it—but again it 
came, and louder—a groan—I rushed to 
the door, and the insensible body of my 
daughter fell at my feet. Could I then 
remember my bitterness of anger ?—the 
elements raging without—she shelterless 
—not a hut to protect her devoted head 
—and shall a father be the death-blow to 
her? I took her in—after care and at- 
tention she revived, and in a few days I 
learned from herself a painfully drawn 
confession of the cruelty, the dissipated 


habits, and finally, the desperate ruin of 


her husband. I gave her my protection—- 
‘or months she staid with me—bat again 
he came, and again she followed him. 
Her wayward fate led her to pursue his 
steps and seek her happiness in adminis- 
tering to his wants and watching his eve- 
ry wish—consulting his every comfort. 
He repaid her as a wretch void of feel- 
ing and principle might have been ex- 
pected todo. In the hours of his misfor- 
tune, and many they were, he wreaked 
on her all the vengeance of his fury—he 
vented on her the curses he should have 
thrown on himnself—reproved her for hav- 
ing been his bane, and finally, by an act 
of wilful desperation, left her a wretched, 
helpless and outcast widow, and a mother. 
When I heard of this fatal catastrophe, 
perhaps I iniquitously rejoiced in the 
dreadful resource by which my daughter 
was freed from further misery. I sought 
and found her.” . *'.¢ 
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For the American Atheneum. 

| ADVENTURES OF A POET.—CHAP. Il. 

| My disposition is naturally very enthusi- 
astic, and | am almost invariably led away 
'by the impulse of the moment Among 
| the new acquaintances which I formed at 
school, it is natural to suppose that there 
| would be one to whom | should be more 
| particularly attached; such was indeed 
‘the case. He was a young man some- 
| what, say a year or two, older than my- 
self, possessed of a warm heart, but a far 
cooler head than I. We soon formed an 
intimacy which daily strengthened into 
the most sincere and indissolubie friend- 
ship—his name was Milford. We loved 
to read the same books, take the same 
walks, and luxuiate in the same scenes. 
We were one evening, just after sunset, 
pursuing our course along the margin of 
a beautiful lake which was about a mile 
from the school-house; at a little dis- 
tance froin us projected a sharp rock, to 
which was fastened a pleasure-boat be- 
longing to a gentleman who resided at no 
great distance. ‘‘Come, Milford, let’s 
have asail.”” i sprang into the boat :—I 
know not how it was, whether she was not 
well secured, or the rope frail, but before 
I was aware of it, 1] found myself drifting 


ter. 
Milford stocd upon the rock, calling 


and found but one small scull, with which 
I attempted to propel the boat, but inex- 
perienced as I was in such maneeuvres, I 
presently overset her, and found myself 
tioundering in the water. Here I might, 
in all probability, have met my fate, but 
that Milford, who, the moment he observ- 


and came to my rescue. He succeeded 
in reaching the shore in aplety, bearing 
me in his arms, exhausted. I| lay down 
unable to speak or move: becoming 
alarmed, Milford ran wildly about seeking 
assistance, which he presently procured 

The gentleman, the owner of the boat 
which I had overset, was at the time tak- 
ing his evening stroll ; hearing cries for 
help he hastened to the direction whence 
they proceeded, and encountering Mil- 
ford, came with him to my assistance. I 
had already somewhat recovered, and 
much of the water which I had swallow- 
ed was thrown off, yet I was too much 
overcome to walk, which Mr. Andrews, 
who was with Milford, perceiving, in- 
sisted on conducting me to his house, 
where the kindest attentions soon restor- 
ed me to strength. Milford gave notice 
of my accident to our teacher, and thus I 
found myself unexpectedly thrown into a 
new sphere of existence. 

The next morning, being quite recov- 
ered, I returned to school, not without 
having first acknowledged my gratitude 
to Mr. Andrews and his family for their 
attentions. He, in return, expressed the 
pleasure he would experience in seeing 
Milford and myself as frequently as we 
might please to visit him: we did not 
‘let a day pass without calling to pay 





loose upon the bosom of the tranquil wa- | 


upon me to return; I looked about me, | 


ed my accident, plunged into the lake | 


our respects to one who had treated me 
with so much humanity and attention. 

Be not here surprised if I avow that 
something more than gratitude or esteem 
drew me so frequently to Mr. Andrews’. 
|About a week after the accident which 
‘had been the means of making us ac- 
| quainted, there came to reside with this 
|worthy man a young lady, his niece—she 

was but fifteen, and the finest girl I had 
/ever beheld : my young heart had never 
/known any anxiety beyond the passing 
loecurrences of the moment; but from the 
moment I saw her she was constantly in 
my mind: when the hours for study were 
over, and the boys resorted to their foot- 
balls, quoits, races, and all those thousand 
little diversions which make the life of 
‘the schoolboy so happy, F was glad to 
walk alone in the wood, and think on 
Caroline. 

Milford had been absent for a few days 
ona visit to his father, and when he re- 
turned was surprised to find me so alter- 

edabeing. ‘‘ Why, Fred’, you look like 

_a poet; since when have the balls and 
_quoits lost their relish ; the deuce, I would 
as soon have believed that you were about 
taking orders—come, let’s have it, what’s 
the matter?” 

I had determine on making Milford 
i\my confidant, so without the least hesita- 
‘tion, I told him if he would walk with 
me that evening I would tell him all; we 
accordingly met, just as the moon was 
rising, on the margin of that very lake to 
which I owe so much subsequent happi- 
ness, as well as misery; and bending our 
way towards Mr. Andrews’, I began— 

** Have you seen Caroline ?” 

* Caroline! seen her, no, whois she?” 

‘Ah, Milford, I shall not begin with 
|praise, you yourself shall judge of her 
| perfections—but I have lost my heart.” 

“Nonsense, Frederick, surely you 
| would not be so silly as to ramble alone 
over the hills by moonlight, and shun the 
icompany of your fellows because you 
|chance to be smitten by a pair of black 
eyes.” 

‘Black! by heavens, they are the 
most angelic blue I ever beheld—soft as 
the moonbeam that smiles so beautifully 
on the lake.” 

Milford started back some half dozen 
paces.—‘‘ Why, Fred, are you mad? is 
your brain turned? where have you been 
picking up this high-flown, fanciful 
speech ?”’ 

‘“No, I am not mad, Milford ; I am on- 
ly in love ; and when you shall have seen 
Caroline, you shall say if I have cause: 
but though her beauty is great, her intel- 
ligence is superior.” 

“Now, its a wonder that you have not 
written some lines on the occasion,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ your scape-grace brain would 
be just the thing for producing something 
sentimental.” 

I here put my hand in my pocket, and 
drawing out a scribbled sheet, would 
have proceeded to read— 

““What’s that Fred?” 
‘catching hold of my arm. 











said Milford, 
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« The lines we were just speaking of.” 

«And you weuld read them im the 
dark ?” 

‘‘ Heavens, Milford, you bewilder me.” 

Glad of any excuse br my abstraction, 
I replaced the sheet in my pocket. 

«Fred, will you give her those lines ?” 

““ Why, no, | only wrote them to soothe 
the fire of my soul.” 

I saw the smile rising on Milford’s lip, 
and he presently burst forth into a laugh 
that made me feel almost angry. ‘‘ The 
fire of your soul, Fred !”—and I could not 
help joining in the ridicule against myself. 

We were now arrived at Mr Andrews’, 
and what occurred subsequently—more of 
hereafter. 
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TACTUS SOLI NATALIS AMORE. 


NEW-YORK : 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1825. 
Revoivutionary Orricers.—Among the sub- 
jects which will recommend themselves to the 
early consideration of the next congress, will be 
the claims of the surviving soldiers of the revolu- 
tionary war. The aegiect with which these 
claims, founded alike on the gratitude and jus- 
tice of the whole American people, have hitherto 
been treated, has cast a stain upon our past histo- 
ry, and formed one of the most specious argu- 
ments in favour of the invidious opinion, still en- 
tertained and expressed, by many enlightened 
foreigners, of the want of a national character 
amongst us. Upon what ground the delay im re- 
deeming the pledged faith of the nation towards 
these tried veterans, can be defended, we cannot 
easily conceive. Of one thing we are certain, 
that the time which has been already spent in 
discussing the question has cost the nation more 
money, perhaps, than the wnited cisims agitated 
would have xmounted to, and thas verified the de- 
scription of our logocracy furnished by the sage 
Mustapha. This worthy Tripolitan, while a pri- 
soner in New-York, found himself sadly off for 
the want of a pair of breeches, and hinted his ne- 
cessities to the officer who had himself and his 
fellow prisoners in charge, in the hope of seeing 
them forthwith relieved. Alas for the poor Turk ! 
It was impossible a pair of breeches could be pro- 
cured until all the sages of the nation had been 
convened to talk over the matter, and debate on 
the expediency of granting his request, and the 
Mussulman found that the government would ra- 
ther spend ten times as much money as the 
breeches would cost in discussing the propriety of 
granting them, than to grant them at once, and 
have done with it. “ Such is the wonderful spi- 
rit of economy which pervades every branch of the 
government.” “ The nation moves majestically 
slow and clumsy in the most trivial affairs, like 
the unwieldly elephant, which makes a formida- 
ble diffienlty of picking up a straw ‘’* 
To be serious—it is time that the services of 
these ancient defenders of our soil and our liber- 
ties meet with their reward. To them are we in- 
debted for the security, the prosperity, the inde- 
pendence we now enjoy and boast so much of. 
Their toils, their hardships, their blood acquired 

















these advantages for us, and shall we tamely see 
them suffering want in their old age, and not raise 
a hand te relieve them? Shame to the base 
thonght! Already have many of them dropped 
silently and unnoticed into the tomb—an untime- 
ly one, perhaps—after a life of hopeless penury 
and unrelieved distress, And these were the men 
who fought and bled in freedom’s cause—the com- 
panions of our beloved Washington, and of the ho- 
noured La Fayette! Have we not delighted to wel- 
come the foreign defender of our rights, the son of 
the Father of his country, with open arms to our 
shores ; followed him with smiles and shouts of gra- 
titude and praise as he traversed our extensive do 
mains—showered biessings on his head, and glad- 
ened his latterdays with affluence, the bright offer- 
ing of the gratitude of ten millions made happy by 
his exertions of old, and still sensible of them af- 
ter a haif century has elapsed? And shall these 
same ten millions be deaf and caiious to the pite- 
ous condition of their own countrymen, who more 
immediately aided in the same glorious exertions, 
and vindicated their claims to our love and our 
support by seven years’ endurance of the most un- 
exampled privations, with a constancy and moral 
energy of whieh the parallel is not recorded in 
the pages of history? We cannot believe it. And 
if Congress do not see fit to listen to the appeal 
which is to be made now, for the last time, by 
these hoary veterans, it is time that the nation it- 
self take the matter in hand. Let meetings of the 
people be convened in the principal towns and ci- 
ties throughout the union, and a common fund 
raised to liquidate the just and long-unpaid debt. 
We have no fears for the result. It will be hon- 
ourable to the humanity and the virtue of our 
countrymen. 

We have been led into these remarks, by the 
announcement in one of the papers, that a meet- 
ing was lately held at Philadelphia by delegates 
from the surviving soldiers of the revolutionary 
army, for the purpose of preparing a memorial, 
for the last time, to Congress, on the subject of 
their claims on the government. Col. Trowp and 
Col. Fish, of this city, represented the veterans of 
this state. The society of the Cincinnati of this 
state have also taken the subject under consider- 
ation, and, we sincerely hope, that their efforts 
may not be unattended with success. 


Literary InTELLIGENCE.—Dr. H. J. Ander- 
son, one of the Editors of the Atheneum Maga- 
zine, has been elected Professor of Mathematics 
in Columbia College, in the place of Dr. Adrain, 
resigned. From the merited reputation the pre- 


| sent incumbent enjoys, we have no doubt he will 


do justice to the honourable station to which he 
has been elevated. 

Dr. Adrain has accepted an appoiatment in 
New-Brunswick College, New-Jersey. 

Mr. Richard Ray delivers a discourse this day, 
at one o’clock, P. M. in the City Hotel, before 
the Academy of Fine Arts, in aid of an artist’s 
fund. A laudable and exalted object. 

Mr. R. Owen, of Lanark,will explain his views 
in relation to the formation of communities, at 
the same place, on Friday, at eleven o’clock. 


THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE, 


Mr. Keay.—It having been announced that 
this actor was to make his first zppearance on 
Monday evening, the house was literally filled at 














* See Salmagundi, No. Ix. 


an early hour. From the galleries to the pit the 
human face divine occupied the whole space—not 





a nook or crany bnt was called in requisition. 
The scene was somewhat novel, too, as nota lady 
was present to relieve the uniform phalanx of 
men, all animated with anxious hopes and fears as 
to the resuit of the pending trial. We were soon 
made sensible that noise and tumuit were to be 
the order of the night; friend and foe conspiring 
to make the vaulted roof ring with their deatenin 
clamours Before the curtain rose, the ery o 
** Boston” was the sigual for the commeneement 
of hostilities between the two parties in the house, 
and showed at once the nature and character of 
the opposition intended to be carried on, and the 
necessarily limited extent of it. The opponents 
of Kean were, in fact, extremely few in number, 
but they were of a class whose Stentorian lungs 
were put in exercise near the dome of the house, 
and thence enabied to produce no little effect on 
the quiet of the scene. Of one thing we are cer- 
tain, from personal observation and the evidence 
of many respectable gentlemen with whom we 
have conversed, that few of our citizens public- 
ly expressed disapprobation, whatever private 
opinion they may have entertained. The pit, 
which, in this country, always contains the ster- 
ling part of our audiences, the middling class, nei- 
ther the wealthy aristocrat nor the base vulgar, 
was unanimous in their support of the actor. The 
first and second tier supported the pit, and how it 
fared above, the gods only know. ‘There were, 
indeed, near us, in the lower tier, two dapper 
dandies, stiff with starch, and straitened a la Can- 
telo, who exquisitely wurmured forth ‘ Boston, 
*pon honour,” but they were soon admonished to 
still their silly squealings, and reserve their voices 
for the federal theatre athome. At length the cur- 
tain rose—the actors entered, and whether they 
said aught or naught, themselves alone can de- 
cide. e noise increasing, Kean stepped for- 
ward with a graceful, but evidently apologetic air, 
and seemed desirous of saying something. It was 
in vain—for fifteen minutes he awaited the plea- 
sure of the audience, but the osers conti- 
nued their noise, and the friends of Kean, we fear 
somewhat indiscreetly, their deafening applause. 
Kean retired, and Simpson appeared, but the po- 
pular manager fared little better than Kean. The 
cry now resounded from all quarters, “goon with 
your part, Kean.” And he did so--but all his 
fine, inimitable acting, his unparalleled represen - 
tation of the erooked-back tyrant, was converted 
into dumb show. All his striking points, in the 
scene with lady Anne--his graceful attitude while 
listening to her vows and curses, his artful win- 
ning of her, his interview with the Lord Mayor, 
and with Buckingham--his reparation for the 
field, the tent scene, and, finally. the battle itself, 
were all fost. The mind was indeed reminded of 
its former impressions by the sight of the actor 
walking through his part, by his attitudes, and the 
percing expression of his dark eye—but not a 
word could be heard from his lips. Towards the 
last there were some prospects of a cessation of 
the noise ; but at this time several private quar- 
rels, engendered by the scene, perhaps, and also 
by the juice of the red-hot grape with which ma- 
ny came fully inspired, tended to interrupt still 
further the pleasures of the well-disposed part of 
the audience, and poor Richard died amidst a 
tumult and nproar which was probably not ex- 
ceeded on Bosworth-field itself. 

Such has been the first night of Mr. Kean’s ap- 
pearance. His friends, strong in number, and re- 
spectable in character, congratulate themselves 
on the achievment of a victory in his behalf—-his 
opponents having been very limited in number.— 

hese, on the other hand, relying on the encou- 
ragement of one er two presses in the city, hostile 
at all times to the theatre, rejoice that ey have 
interrupted the performance of the evening, and 
kicked up avow. In this they have accomplished 
the deep, humane, and moral intent of neighbour 
Stone, and will, no doubt, have their names re- 
corded in golden capitals in the Commercial. 

To be candid: we t, if Mr. Kean is op- 
posed atall, it should not be by the moral sense 
of the community, decently expressed ; but if, as 
we believe, he has heen more sinned against than 
sinning, and is ready to offer suitable apologies, 
and make retribution for past errors, we cannot 
see the propriety of sacrificing a highly talented 
actor to a hostility arising from malice and profes 
sional jealousy at home. 














